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of her that after the death of her father she kept alive
the knowledge of the great orgies and all the secret lore
of thaumaturgy. In association with her brother Hierius,
she became the head of the New Academy, and through
her personality and her lectures she exercised a great
influence over the philosophic youth of the day. Her
daughter, Asclepigenia the Younger, was likewise a de-
voted Neo-platonist, and continued the traditions of the
school. But the appearance of the two Asclepigenias in
the history of philosophy cannot be regarded as of much
importance, as the system of thaumaturgy which they
advocated was scientifically worthless.

About the same time, however, there lived in Alexan-
dria a beautiful and learned pagan, who ranks as the
last brilliant star in the philosophical firmament before
the twilight of the gods. Charles Kingsley's historical
romance, Hypatia, or New Foes with an Old Face, has
depicted in an impressive manner the womanly graces,
the learning, the elevating influence, and the tragic fate,
of the last of the Greek women, and has made the name of
Hypatia a household word. His vivid portrayal of social
life in Alexandria at the dawn of the fifth century brings
out most strongly the phases of the closing conflict between
paganism and Christianity, and invests with an atmosphere
of aerial clearness and radiance the heroine, who almost
singly and alone fights the battle for the old gods.

About the year 370, to Theon, a noted astronomer and
mathematician of Alexandria, a daughter was born, to
whom he gave the name Hypatia. The child very early
exhibited extraordinary intellectual endowments, and
Theon himself took charge of her education. She rap-
idly mastered his own favorite subjects of mathematics
and astronomy, and the most celebrated teachers of the
day were called in to give her instruction in the various